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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 
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4 VILLAGE CONSULTATION, 


HIS OLD HOME. 


CHAPTER III. 


FREDERICK CROSSLEY, or ‘ Somers,” as he 

must still be called, instead of seeking rest, 
walked about his room in a very uncomfortable frame 
of mind. He had come down to Elmhurst with the 
belief that the purchase of his old home would be a 
matter of very little difficulty, requiring only tact 
and management, for which he relied upon his friend 
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Furlong. He had been received as a guest into the 
house on the understanding, as he supposed, that the 
owner was willing and desirous to treat with him for 
the transfer of the property. The sight of the old 
mansion, very little changed from his recollection of 
it, the pleasant and almost sacred memories of his 
childhood, and all the tender associations which re- 
vived in nearly every object that he looked upon, 
had stirred up in him an intense desire to become 
the owner of the house and property. If Mr. 
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Berrycot had offered it him at a price, however ex- 
travagant, he would have been eager. to close the 
bargain, lest it should slip from him. Suddenly his 
hopes had been in a most unexpected manner inter- 
rupted. A stranger had arrived to whom, as it ap- 
peared, the property had already been offered. Mr. 
Stammers had the refusal of it; it was on sale to 
him. Until Mr. Stammers should have made up his 
mind whether he would buy or not, nothing could 
be said or done by any other party. It seemed likely, 
too, that he would come to terms with the owner, if 
he had not already done so. The only hope for Mr. 
Somers was that they might not agree as to the price. 
But Mr. Berrycot was evidently so anxious to sell, 
and had solittle idea of any other purchaser being at 
hand, that i* St.mmers should make him anything 
like a reasonable offer, there was very little doubt he 
would close with it. 

To see the property handed over to such a man as 
Stammers, who would certainly pull down all the best 
part of the house, who objected to ivy, who spoke of 
the village people and dependents as so many horses 
or other beasts of burden, necessary to a proprietor 
for the cultivation of his land, but of no further 
interest to him, who ignored religion, and would have 
no reverence for the church or churchyard outside his 
gate, but would replace it, if he could, by a railway- 
station—to have all the tradition and sentiment of the 
place torn up by the roots by this atheistical, matter- 
of-fact speculator—this was a state of things which 
Mr. Somers could not contemplate without great bit- 
terness of spirit. Surely neither etiquette nor honour 
could demand from him such a sacrifice as this. He 
almost resolved to seek an interview with Mr. Berry- 
cot early next morning, before he should have time 
to settle matters with Dacuiiin, and to declare the 
object which had brought him to Elmhurst. 

Another thing that troubled him was the false posi- 
tion in which he found himself in that house, and the 
consciousness that one, at least, of the inmates would 
have but a mean opinion of him when she should have 
learned the deception which he had practised, and the 
motive which had induced him to do so. To feel 
himself unworthy of Miss Berrycot’s esteem, and to 
know that the expressions of disapproval, almost of 
contempt, which she had let fall were justly appli- 
cable to himself, caused him great humiliation and 

ain. And he could see no way out of his difficulty. 

e paced to and froin his room, full of these distress- 
ing thoughts, until long past midnight, and then, 
though he went to bed, he slept but little. 

Mr. Stammers’s room was at the other side of the 
house. It had been got ready for him in haste, and 
was not the one which would have been given him if 
there had been more time for preparation, being in 
the old part of the building. It was a large and lofty 
chamber, however, with ‘‘ great capabilities,” as Mr. 
Stammers said to himself, when casting his eyes 
around it, but it was not at all to his taste in its pre- 
sent state. There were “no decorations ;’’ the win- 
dows were small and deeply recessed, the walls being 
very thick; it was panelled on all sides up to the 
ceiling, and was dark and gloomy. Mr. Stammers 
resolved within himself that he would soon do away 
with all that ‘‘ woodwork,” would throw out a bow 
window, and make a new room of it altogether. He 
had made up his mind to buy the place and to reside 
there; it suited him in every way, and he had taken 
a fancy to it. He hoped to make a good bargain 
with Mr. Berrycot next morning; at all events he 


intended to secure the property for his own occupa- 
tion. 

While he was engaged with these pleasant thoughts 
and plans, suddenly one of his tall candles spluttered 
and went out. It was quite unaccountable, for only 
an inch or two of it had burnt away; nearly the 
whole candle remained. A moth, perhaps, had flown 
into it. He could see no moth, however, and all his 
efforts to relight the candle were vain. 

Mr. Stammers had come up to his bedroom feel- 
ing very comfortable, not to say elevated. But it 
was autumn, and the evenings were already cold. 
This might account for the slight shiver which 
affected him as he again looked round him at the 
gloomy corners of the chamber into which the light of 
his one remaining candle scarcely penetrated. At 
the same moment he thought of the ghost. Of course 
he was not alarmed, not he; but he could not resist a 
strange, creeping sensation as the idea occurred to 
him—could this be the ghost-chamber? It may be 
questioned whether anybody’s blood ever does lite- 
rally “run cold;” but Mr. Stammers’s limbs gave 
evidence of something approaching to it; a frog-like 
clamminess bedewed them, and his heart beat audibly. 
‘‘ What made that candle go out?” he thought, and 
he again examined it, but without arriving at a solu- 
tion of the mystery. He looked up from it with a 
shudder, half expecting to see a phantom hand with 
an extinguisher between its fingers hovering near 
him. 

‘‘ Nonsense!” he said, half aloud. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 
he repeated ina whisper. ‘‘ Nonsense!” he breathed 
to himself, inaudibly, and hoped that he had not been 
overheard. He hastened now to get into bed; he 
had locked the door already—he always did that in 
strange places, for he had an idea that everybody 
wanted to rob him; but now he thought he would 
unlock it again, in case anything should happen to 
render a precipitate retreat desirable. But he could 
not find the key; it had fallen from the lock, and was 
not to be discovered anywhere. While he was yet 
looking for it his remaining candle began to wane; 
it did not burn blue exactly, but it gave unmistak- 
able signs of a desire to follow its companion, and 

‘go out.”” To put it on the table and throw off his 
clothes was the work of a moment; but before he 
had accomplished it—splutter, splutter—a sudden 
flash ! and then he found himself in total darkness. 

Trembling and scarcely daring to breathe, Mr. 
Stammers groped his way, as quickly as he could, 
towards the bed, crept into it, and buried himself 
over head and ears in the bedclothes. He had 
plenty of time for quiet meditation after that. It 
must be confessed that his situation was not alto- 
gether pleasant. The house was by this time per- 
fectly silent—a ‘‘deadly”’ silence, he called it. He 
had been used to the rumbling of wheels over paved 
streets, and to see the reflection of gas-lights on his 
window-blinds. He missed these tokens of life more 
than may be thought possible. The darkness was 
intense; the stillness of the room, of the house, and 
of the whole atmosphere was depressing, and soon 
became intolerable. He would have rung the bell to 
ask for a light, but he did not know where it was, or 
whether such a thing was to be found in that old- 
fashioned room. He had some matches in his bag, 
but dared not get out of bed to grope for them. Tk: 


door was locked and must remain so, whatever mighi. 


happen, for the key was lost. His very helpless: 





ness—shut up in solitude and darkness, without 
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the power of making himself heard—suggested 


‘ terrors which otherwise might not have occurred to 


him. He began to fancy himself ill. How could he 
get assistance if he should want it ever so sorely? 
What would, become of him ? How should he ever 
be able to get through the night? Sleep was out of 
the question, and each moment his fears gained 
strength, though they were so vague and causeless 
that if he had been able to reason with them he 
might have soon dismissed them altogether. But he 
could not reason. The most credulous people are 
often those who profess to believe in nothing— 
“ freethinkers,”” who very seldom think at all. 
Crouching down under the bedclothes, or listening 
with a beating heart to some doubtful sound, either 
in the room, as he fancied, or at a distance, alter- 
nately hot and cold, Mr. Stammers could think of 
nothing but the conversation in the dining-room 
about the ghostly visitant, and the vain words, which 
he had several times repeated in his boastful humour, 
that he was “afraid of nothing.” He wished that 
he could recall them, and almost feared that he was 
about to suffer a just retribution for his boldness and 
presumption. 

Tired nature found relief after some hours of this 
painful agitation, and Mr. Stammers fell asleep. 
What may have been the nature of his dreams, or 
how long they lasted, need not be told. Something 
woke him a little before the dawn, and. forgetting 
in the first moment where he was, though still im- 
pressed with a vague consciousness of something 
wrong, he opened his eyes and looked about him. 
There was a light in the room ; it seemed to fall across 
the end of the apartment, but the source from whence 
it proceeded was not visible. The candles which had 
been so mysteriously extinguished were on the dress- 
ing-table, not lighted, but standing out, tall and pale, 
against the surrounding gloom. The panelled walls 
were barely visible, but there was something white, 
not far from the foot of his bed, upon which his 
attention became riveted the moment he caught 
sight of it. What could it be? the form of a man it 
looked like, in flowing garments, bending over an 
old bureau, which was open, and searching, appa- 
rently, among the little drawers and pigeon-holes for 
something it had lost. 

For a few seconds Mr. Stammers gazed on the 
strange object with suspended breath; it was so real 
that he did not at first experience the terror which, 
under the circumstances, might have been expected. 
But soon the -harrowing conviction that he was in 
the presence of some supernatural thing flashed 
across his mind. The ghost was come at last! 
This was, no doubt, the ancestor of whom Jack 
Berrycot had spoken, returned once more to search 
for his missing document. Mr. Stammers would 
have screamed aloud if it had been possible; but 
although he opened his mouth and throat, no 
sound could he utter. While he still gazed upon 
the appalling object, keeping his eyes glued to it 
with the fascination of unutterable terror, it turned 
towards him, held up a hand as if in anger, and 
seemed about to approach him. Mr. Stammers dived 
again beneath the bedclothes, and lay there in a 
state of mind and body which may be more easily 
imagined than described until broad daylight. 

‘He then looked for the bell, and rang it. A servant 
answered it quickly; but the door was locked, and 
Mr. Stammers had to get out of bed to find the key 
and open it. It was plain, therefore, that no human 
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creature had entered the room by that way during 
the night. Moreover, Mr. Stammers’s shoes lay just 
where he had kicked them off near the doorway, and 
must have been swept aside if the door had been 
opened; and the key was found in one of them. Mr. 
Stammers said not a word to the servant, but dressed 
himself as quickly as he could, being anxious to get 
out of that room and never to return to it. He had 
an appointment with Mr. Berrycot to walk over the 
land after an early cup of coffee. He did not care 
much about that now, for he had said again and 
again to himself that he would not live in that house 
if he could have it for nothing. The land was valu- 
able, however, and as Mr. Berrycot was evidently 
hard up, he might be able to get it a great bargain, 
and in that case he would purchase, if only to sell it 
again. The ghost story, if he could bring himself to 
speak of it, would be a good argument for reducing 
the price, or deterring any other purchaser. He met 
his host, therefore, at the appointed time, and after a 
hasty meal they went out together into the cool 
morning air. There, out of sight of the house, Mr. 
Stammers gave a full account of his experiences 
during the past night, while Mr. Berrycot listened 
with mingled incredulity, impatience, and contempt. 

The latter at length stood still, and looking his 
companion in the face, said, ‘‘ What does it all mean, 
Mr. Stammers? I brought you out to look at the 
land, but I suppose you have changed your mind 
about the purchase. If that is the case, say so.” 

“Yes, sir, I have,’”? Mr. Stammers answered. 
‘Last night I would have given you a good price for 
the property, for my own occupation; but now I 
would not have the house as a gift, if I were com- 
pelled to live in it—out of regard for my woman-kind, 
mind you. Still, as you want money—” 

‘‘ That’s my affair,” said Berrycot, warmly. 

‘True; it isn’t mine, I’m glad to say. But facts 
are facts; and as you want money, and matters have 
gone so far between us, I won’t refuse to treat for 
the property at a moderate price, allowances being 
made for the peculiar and unpleasant circumstances 
connected with it. Moncey is no object to me, and 
I could buy for investment, or on spec. Let us go 
over it, at all events.”” And they proceeded on their 
way, spud in hand. 

Meantime, Mr. Somers came down at the usual 
breakfast hour, and found no one but Miss Berrycot 
in the room. Her mother was unwell, and would 
have some tea sent up to her; and Jack was gone 
somewhere to a distance on a fishing expedition 
with a friend. Although alone—perhaps for that 
very reason—they lingered over their meal. They 
seemed to have known each other a long while, 
and to have many interests and thoughts and tastes 
incommon. Somers could understand that; for had 
not this young lady been brought up in his own old 
home, upon the scene of his earliest and dearest 
associations? Had she not learnt to love everything 
which he once loved? Were not those cottagers 
who had been his friends once, her friends now? He 
recognised the names of many when she mentioned 
them; their children were among her Sunday 
scholars. Like another Dorcas, she made garments 
for them, managed their clothing club, and was their: 
general friend and helper. Then, too, she had 
attended for many years the same church in which he 
had been christened, and to which his steps had been 
led before he was able to understand anything about 
it, except that he was to be very good and very 
FFF2 
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quiet. She sat in the same pew and on the very 
same seat to which he had been lifted by his 
mother, and she passed his mother’s grave twice 
every Sunday on her way to it. Yes, it was quite 
natural that he should feel at home in her company ; 
to say nothing of those large, dark, melting eyes 
which he knew were quietly directed towards him 
while she spoke, though they fell before his own 
whenever he looked up. 

It was natural, too, that the young lady should 
like to sit opposite to him, and to pour out his tea 
for him, taking special care to adapt it to his taste, 
though she knew nothing of those hidden links, nor 
of that train of events with which his mind was occu- 
pied. To her, and to every one in that house, he 
was still Mr. Somers; a gentleman who had been 
brought to the door by a mere accident the day 
before ; nothing more. But she did not want a reason 
for treating him as a friend, and never thought of 
analysing her feelings towards him. 

The object of their conversation was, of course, the 
probabilities as to the sale of the estate; whether 
Mr. Stammers would avail himself of his opportunity 
to make the purchase, or whether he would decline 
it. Mr. Somers sympathised with Miss Berrycot 
entirely on that subject, as on most others, and more 
than once nearly betrayed his own particular motives 
for hoping, quite as ardently as she did, that Mr. 
Stammers might withdraw from the negotiation. 

“‘T think Pll go over and see Furlong,” he said. 
‘* He does not know yet that I am here.” 

‘You will return, will you not?” 

‘Yes; just to fetch my things, you know, and to 
say good-bye to your father and mother, and to 
thank them for their hospitality. Do you generally 
go out about this time ?” 

‘‘T am going out to-day to make some visits in the 
village.” 

‘* Perhaps I can walk with you?” he said. 

‘‘Your path lies in an opposite direction,” she 
replied. 

“Then Dll go to Furlong’s first, and will walk 
round that way afterwards.” 

“Tl go a little way with you,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
point out the short cut over the field.” 

They started together, and lingered for some time 
at the first stile. Mr. Somers then went on alone, 
stepping out as briskly as he could, that he might 
return the earlier, and soon reached Mr. Furlong’s 
house. That gentleman received him in his usual 
hydraulic fashion, and wanted to know where he 
had been and what he had been doing. ‘‘I sent to 
the station yesterday,” he said; ‘‘ but my man was 
a few minutes late, and the train for once was 
punctual. They told him that only one passen- 
ger had alighted, and he was gone to Berrycot’s. 
So I thought you had not come.” 

Mr. Somers lost no time in making his friend 
acquainted with all that had passed. 

“‘T wish I had never taken the alias,” he said; 
“‘T want to get out of it ifI can, but don’t know 
how.” 

‘‘Have patience,’ Furlong answered; ‘I have 
heard of this fellow Stammers. He is a man who 
has made money in business, and wants a position in 
the county; but I did not know that he was after 
this property. Berrycot ought not to trust himself to 
negotiate in this way. He knows the value of the 
property, of course, but he should have employed an 
agent. He is not a man of business himself; but, 
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unfortunately, he thinks he is. If Stammers takes a 
fancy to the place, he will buy; though he is so keen 
after a bargain that if it were offered to him for half 
its value he would still haggle over it, and try to get 
it for less. In that way he may give you a chance. 
We must be on the look-out, and I think I had better 
go over to Elmhurst and see how matters are going. 
I may, perhaps, be able to help you if you really 
want the place.” 

“Tf!” cried Somers; ‘‘how can you doubt it? I 
would give all I possess to be the owner of it.” 

‘And live upon the rest, I suppose? Well, I'll 
see what I can do for you. Don’t go far out of the 
way ; stay about the grounds or somewhere, in case I 
should want you.” 

‘“‘T shall be in the village,” said Somers ; and they 
walked together as far as the stile where he had left 
Miss Berrycot, and then went their several ways. 

The village green, skirted by the road with a few 
detached cottages, seemed almost as familiar to 
Somers’s eye as if he had quitted it only the other 
day. Those ducks near the pond might have been 
the same on which he had once made a wary but 
resolute descent with some salt in his hand, intend- 
ing to sprinkle it upon their tails. Nothing was 
changed; the thatch upon the cottages had grown 
thicker, perhaps, with frequent repairs, and the walls 
seemed to bend under the heavy roofs as old people 
do under the increasing load of years; and the 
gardens were not quite so neat and trim in their 
appearance as he had fancied them. Such places 
look better in pictures and in dreams than in their 
broad realities; but he was delighted with their 
aspect nevertheless. Catching sight of something 
very bright at the door of one of the cottages, he 
hastened after it, and found Miss Berrycot in con- 
sultation with a young woman who appeared to be in 
great trouble. Her husband was ill, his wages had 
been all spent, and she and her children were in want 
of food. Her rent was in arrear, and she was afraid 
of having her goods taken. Miss Berrycot sympa- 
thised with her, but could not do much for her; but 
Mr. Somers, staying behind for a moment, placed a 
sovereign in her hand, and was followed to the door 
with exclamations of surprise and gratitude, which 
he would fain have avoided. Miss Berrycot was 
pleased, however, and that was something. 

They called afterwards at the house of an old 
woman who was suffering from the ‘‘rheumatics,”’ and 
could hardly rise from her chair to welcome them. 
She began immediately to talk of her infirmities. She 
did not want for anything, she said, but it was a 
pleasure to her to receive a visit from any one who 
would listen to her. She was deaf, and could not see 
very well, besides beinglame. She had had her three 
warnings, and could not expect to be here much longer. 
All her kin were gone to rest before her, and when- 
ever it should please the Lord to take her, she should 
not have many to leave behind, especially if the family 
at Elmhurst was like to move away, as she heard 
some ‘‘talk’’ about. She hoped it was only a tale. 

Miss Berrycot seemed as if she could hardly com- 
mand herself to answer her. There would be some 
painful partings evidently when the house was sold. 

‘‘ Ah!” said the old woman, ‘I have seen some 
changes in my day. I lost a good friend when Mr. 
Crossley died : he was the last squire, you know. The 
family was broke up after that. You was but a little 
one then, miss, and don’t remember. You have heard 
tell of the old family, though, and the little boy, their 
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only child. 
and so nice; large dark brown eyes and a round face, 
and such cheeks, bless him: the picture of health and 


A sweet little cherub he was, so pretty 


innocence, he was. There he is, bless him!” 

Somers was startled, but found that the old dame 
was pointing not to him, but to a portrait on glass 
hanging over the chimney-piece. He approached and 
looked at it: it was, as he anticipated, a likeness of 
himself. 

“Tt don’t do him justice,” she said. ‘I should 
like to see him once more—if he’s alive, however, not 
else. I should know him in a moment, though he 
must be grown up by now. I should know the very 
sound of his voice ; though that’s altered too, belike.” 

‘Do you think he would know you?” Somers 
asked, speaking gently in her ear. 

She looked round at him with attention. ‘‘ Where’s 
my glasses?” she said. Her voice trembled, and 
her fingers also, as she felt for the spectacles and put 
them on. 

“ What’s your name, sir?” she asked. 

Somers hesitated ; he could not repeat the false- 
hood in Miss Berrycot’s presence. 

‘‘ What’s your name?” she asked again. 

While he still kept silence, the old woman rose 
from her chair, forgetting her rheumatics, and ap- 
proached her face to his. 

‘Bless the dear child!’ she said, after a brief 
inspection, ‘‘I can’t see nothing. But if you arn’t 
Freddy—my little Freddy, Squire Crossley’s only 
child, :—I—I—”’ 

She could say no more, but put her hands upon his 
shoulder and tried again to discern his featuresthrough 
the tears which began to flow from her eyes and to 
course down the deep furrows in her cheeks. 

‘** Freddy, my child, I nursed you, I did, indeed,” 
she said; ‘your name ?s Crossley, an’t it,—Freddy 
Crossley ?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Jesson, it is.” 

‘‘And you haven’t forgot your old nurse, Dessy, 
as you used to call her? Bless him, bless him!” 
Her trembling hands drew down his face to hers to 
kiss it, and he returned her embrace warmly. Many 
explanations followed. The old woman clasped his 
hand in hers (‘‘ It used to be such a little one,” she 
said, ‘‘and now, to look at it!””) and would not let 
him move from her side. Laughing and crying, she 
told him stories of his childhood and of his parents— 
(did he mind this? and did he mind that?) He 
would not have been able to tear himself away from 
her when it was necessary to do so if he had not 
promised to come and see her again very soon. 

‘‘And are you coming back to the old place?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t know yet,” he replied, ‘‘I hope so. 
Yes, if I have the opportunity. That is what I am 
come about. But I must go now.” 

He joined Miss Berrycot at the cottage door, and 
walked away with her. 

‘“‘So I have betrayed myself?” he said. 

She made no reply, but walked on towards the 
hall quickly and silently. 

“I hope you do not think me very much to 
blame,” he continued. 

‘‘T have nothing to do with it,” she replied ; “I do 
not wish to give an opinion.” 

“I am afraid you have done so already, Miss 
Berrycot.” 


““ How so, Mr. Somers—Mr. Stammers—Mr. 
Crossley ?” 
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‘‘ Do you remember what you said last night?” 
Somers asked, wincing at the same time under the 
infliction of those several names. 

‘‘ What did I say?” 

‘‘ About straightforward dealing, and about secrecy 
and mystery, and vice and roguery.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry I said it. I did not think it could 
ever apply to you.” 

‘You had a better opinion of me ?”’ 

She was silent. 

‘*T will endeavour to deserve it infuture. I plead 
guilty to everything except the vice and roguery; I 
had no dishonest intentions.” And he explained to 
her that his assumed name was not altogether 
fictitious or unjustifiable. 

‘‘T did not—I do not apply those words to you,” 
she repeated. 

‘‘Thank you,” he answered, ‘‘ our acquaintance is 
very recent, but I value your good opinion; and I 
think you have found out how warmly I love this 
place. You can sympathise with me in that, for it 
is, I believe, scarcely less dear to yourself.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Do you think that man will snatch it from me?” 
he asked. ‘Do you think he will buy it?” 

‘‘T cannot tell,’’ she replied, “‘he is to give his 
answer this morning; we must wait and hope.” 

The words were spoken in a low tone, and with an 
absent manner, and they fell sweetly upon Somers’s 
ear. They might almost have had a meaning beyond 
the occasion which had called for them. Somers 
would have liked to put his own construction upon 
them. ‘‘ We must wait and hope,” he repeated to 
himself. He did not fail to notice that she had said, 
though quite unconsciously, “‘ we,” not “you.” It 
was her wish, therefore, her hope, as well as his own, 
that he would be the purchaser. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said to himself; ‘‘ yes, whatever hap- 
pens, whether I succeed in obtaining this dear home 
or no, we will wait and hope. There are better 
things to be had than houses and lands after all.” 

They walked on in silence until they reached the 
hall, at the entrance to which Mr. Furlong met 
them. He took Mr. Somers aside. 

‘‘Stammers is having his luncheon,” said he. 
‘‘ He is going by the next train.” 

‘What have you done?” 

“Nothing yet. He has made an offer, and 
Berrycot is to consider it while he feeds. I have 
advised him to refuse, but he is straitened for money 
more than I was aware. If Stammers were to make 
but a small advance on the terms he has proposed, I 
should not wonder if he were to accept it.” 

“Can’t you do anything?” said Somers, in 
despair. 

Before he could reply Mr. Stammers made his 
appearance, putting on his overcoat, and with his 
mouth full. 

‘““Well, Mr. Berrycot,” he said, in an offhand 
manner, ‘‘ how is it to be?”’ 

‘‘T can’t accept your offer,” said the other. 

‘Ts that final? Remember what I have told you. 
There’s not one man in a thousand who would buy 
the house under such circumstances.” 

Mr. Berrycot was silenced. 

‘‘I never believed in ghosts before,” said Mr. 
Stammers, ‘but I do now. Seeing is believing; and 
such things as I saw last night would be enough to 
knock a thousand pounds off the value of any house 





that ever was built. It is sure to be known, you know.” 
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“T can’t help it,” said Mr. Berrycot. ‘I don’t 
know anything about it.’ He felt almost inclined 
to add, ‘‘ I don’t believe a word of it.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Stammers, ‘I'll hold to my offer for 
a week, and you will give me the refusal of the pro- 
perty for that time.” 

** Nay,” said Furlong; ‘you have no right to ask 
that. If Mr. Berrycot will take my advice—” 

“Let him judge for himself!” said Stammers, 
rudely. ‘It’s between him and me.” 

There was a pause, interrupted by the sound of 
wheels drawing up at the door. Mr. Berrycot 
seemed to make up his mind at the same moment. 
With a look of relief he said, ‘‘ There’s your convey- 
ance, Mr. Stammers.”’ 

“All right,” said the latter; ‘“‘ but there’s plenty 
of time yet, if there’s anything to be done.” 

‘‘Nothing more to be done that I know of,” 
Berrycot replied. 

‘“You won’t sell, then ?” 

‘* Not at your price.” 

‘¢Then I won’t buy.” 

He stepped into the carriage and drove off, but 
returned after a few minutes for his umbrella, which 
he had left behind — intentionally Jack would 
have it. 

‘Come, Mr. Berrycot,” he said, as he was again 
leaving, ‘‘just step aside with me, and I'll make 
you one more offer.” 

‘You are too late,” cried Furlong, who had in 
the meantime spoken to Mr. Berrycot. ‘‘ You have 


declined the purchase, and I have already told Mr. 
Berrycot that I am prepared to treat with him on 
behalf of my friend Somers.” 

‘‘Ts that true?” Stammers asked. 

A distant bow was the only answer he received, 
and with an exclamation which need not be repeated, 


he got into the carriage again and drove off. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Furlong arranged 
matters satisfactorily with Mr. Berrycot. A fair price 
was proposed; there was very little bargaining or 
haggling ; and in less than half-an-hour Mr. Somers 
found himself virtually the owner of Elmhurst. 

‘‘T will sleep in the ghost-chamber to-night,” he 
said, ‘‘if I may.” 

“Tt is your own; you have bought it, ghost and 
all. But if there really should be anything in what 
that man has told us, I would advise you not to let 
it be talked about.” 

‘‘We will say nothing more about it, then, till 
to-morrow,’’ said Somers. 

Mr. Furlong formed one of their party at dinner 
that day, and they had no fault to find, either with 
kitchen or cellar. Jack had returned, bringing with 
him some fine trout, which were cooked, like every- 
thing else, to perfection. He was delighted to hear 
that Stammers was gone. ‘‘He turned me out of 
my room,” he said, ‘‘and I had to go and sleep in 
the dressing-room. I should not have minded it for 
any one else, but I grudged giving it up to him.” 

‘He did not enjoy it much,” said his father; ‘‘ he 
did not sleep a wink all night.” 

‘‘ Didn’t he, though?” said Jack; ‘I woke about 
four o’clock and heard him playing a trumpet in 
fine style. I was properly vexed with him, for I 
remembered that all my best flies were in that 
bureau, and how to get at them I could not tell, as I 
had arranged to be off at daylight. So when I heard 
him making that noise I got up and struck a match 
and opened the door gently, the one in the panel 





leading out of my room into his, and went in quietly 
and got my flies. I could not help shaking my fist 
at the fellow before I went out again, but he did not 
see me.” 

‘‘ Did he not?” cried his father, laughing aloud ; 
‘‘he did, though, and took you for a ghost. The 
mystery is out already. But there was another thing 
that surprised him; both his candles went out of 


their own accord.” 


‘‘Ho! ho!” laughed Jack; ‘ho !ho! ho! ho! 
his candles went out, did they? I don’t wonder at 
that. They were my candles, you know, or ought to 
have been, and I have a way of cutting the wick 
through with a penknife about an inch down, so that 
I may get into bed and leave them burning. Then 
I can read a bit, if I like, and they go out of them- 
selves, all safe. I served these so when I went up 
to dress.” 

‘‘T never saw a man soscared in my life,’ said his 
father, when the party had composed themselves a 
little after the amusement afforded them by these 
explanations. ‘‘He said yesterday he was afraid of 
nothing, but this morning he told a different tale. I 
believe it quite set him against the house. He would 
never have lived in it, and would only have bought 
it, as he said, on spec. If it had not been for the 
ghost he would have given a good price for it. Last 
night he quite meant to have it, and bid fairly for it, 
too; but I should have been mortified to have given 
it up to him.” 

The thought that they should have to give it up 
at all cast a momentary gloom over some of the 
company. Miss Berrycot and Jack especially seemed 
to feel it. 

‘It’s going back to one of the old family,” said 
the latter, in a whisper, ‘‘ and he seems a good sort 
of fellow, too. If we must turn out, I’d as soon 
turn out for him as for anybody. Wouldn’t you?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ she answered, sadly. 

But she did not turn out. Three months later 
there was a wedding at Elmhurst. The Berrycots 
married their daughter to Mr. Crossley-Somers from 
the house which was no longer their own, and then 
gave it up to her husband. The latter kept his 
promise to his old nurse to go and see her again. 
He did more than that. He brought her to live 
with him at Elmhurst, and took care of her to the 
end of her days. Another little hand was placed in 
hers before she died, and another little Freddy 
looked up into her eyes. Many a pleasant chat she 
had with her good friend about old times; for sho 
could remember the events of long ago better than 
those of yesterday. But there was one modern 
incident which she could never forget, and in which 
the whole neighbourhood was interested almost 
equally with herself, and that was that the “ old 
family”? had come back to Elmhurst, and that 
‘‘ Miss Berrycot, as used to be,” was one of them. 





FERTILISERS AND FOOD PRODUCERS. 
IV.— AMMONIA. 

HUS far I have noticed fertilisers which are 
found in large quantities as natural deposits 

and which may be dug, mined, and quarried, and 
placed upon the land. I come now to the considera- 
tion of a subtle but powerful food producer which at 
first sight does not seem to have been stored up in 
nature in the same manner as those already described, 
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but which, as we shall see, is nevertheless there, 
though requiring a greater amount of intelligent 
thought and clever manipulation in its extraction 
than does either phosphate, lime, or salt. This is 
ammonia. 

Ammonia takes its name from the district of Am- 
monia in Libya, where it is said the Arabs first ob- 
tained the pungent salt known as sal ammoniac from 
the dung of camels. This salt is also prepared from 
a variety of substances, as bones, leather, hoofs and 
horns, and horny substances generally. Hence the 
name hartshorn, which is given to one of its products, 
and which is produced by a mixture of the gas or 
vapour of the salt with water. In a gaseous state it 
is also largely produced by the decomposition of the 
same substances, of animal dung and of vegetable 
matter generally. In this its purest form as gas it 
consists of one part of nitrogen united with three parts 
of hydrogen, and thus the union of these two almost 
tasteless and inodorous gases produces one most 
pungent in its odour. 

The fact already stated, that decomposing vegetable 
matter gives off so large a quantity of this gas, shows 
how largely it must first of all have entered into the 
composition of plants, and through them into the 
animals whose horns, hoofs, and exuvie, until a com- 
paratively recent period, was man’s chief source of 
supply in its denser forms. It follows therefore that, 
as in the case of the other fertilisers, the amount of 
ammonia must be replaced in the soil which by 
evaporation and the consumption of the produce is 
taken out of the soil. How is this to be done, and 
whence is the supply to be obtained? In answer to 
these questions I would observe, that a considerable 
portion of that which arises as gas from the natural 
decay of plants mixes with the moisture in the atmos- 
phere and comes down to the soil again in the rain.* 
Then a considerable portion of that which goes off 
the land in the crops is stored up in the exuvie of 
towns and in the accumulation of manure in farm- 
yards. Still there exists a great deficiency. A 
portion of the ammoniacal gas is carried off to 
the sea and for the present is lost. That which is 
extracted from portions of animal substances is used 
in manufactures, and is also for the present lost to 
the land. Too often the liquid portion of farmyard 
manure-heaps escapes by drains and runs off eventu- 
ally to the sea, where it is stored up in mudbanks 
that one day may make rich soil, but it is lost to us. 
The same remark is true of the large amount of 
ammonia that is carried off in sewers and finally to 
the sea from the midst of the life of towns. 

One important source from whence ammonia is 
obtained to supply this temporary loss by waste and 
diffusion, is found in the liquid that is condensed 
in the process of purifying our ordinary burning 
gas. 

This liquid, commonly known as gas-tar, is found 
to contain, among other valuable products, a con- 
siderable quantity of ammonia, which is readily 
extracted from it by a simple chemical process, and 
is then ready to be mixed with phosphates and other 
substances in a variety of manures. Then the soot 
that is ever accumulating in our chimneys contains, 





* Aremarkable example of this occurred in the spring of the present 
year in the north-west of Shropshire. The atmosphere had been exceed- 
ingly thick and dark all day, and in the evening dark-coloured rain fell 
heavily, The pools left by the roadsides were nearly black in colour, 
and covered over with the various coloured greasy matter usually pro- 
duced by the admixture ef gas-tar with water. In an address given toa 
Science Class that eVérmes 4 attributed this discolouration of the rain to 
the excess of ammonia in the atmosphere, 
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besides lime, carbon, and other fertilisers, about one- 
fourth of its weight of a substance which when 
heated readily gives off ammonia. Herein lies one 
of its fertilising properties, especially when used for 
plants into which ammonia very largely enters. 

Theseremarks take us backin thought to that far-off 
time when the land was partly covered with the dense 
flora and vegetation of which our coal-seams are 
formed. Besides the heat and power these coal-seams 
give us, we have, as we see, stored up in them an im- 
portant fertiliser of the soil. They contain in a concen- 
trated form the nitrogen and hydrogen that gave 
juices, luxuriance, and size to that ancient vegetation ; 
and now these concentrated juices and salts, which 
have been stored up through long ages, are used by 
us to intensify the colouring, to quicken the growth, 
and to increase the productiveness of the plants on 
which we live. 

It will be inferred that the amount of amnfonia 
contained both in the gas-tar and soot depends upon 
the quality of the coal used. Thus the largest amount 
is obtained from the liquid distilled from ‘‘ Cannel 
coal.” This is what we should expect when we re- 
member that this form of coal is due to the preser- 
vation of the juices of the plants in depressions of the 
surface; and in a semi-liquid state the more solid 
and fibrous parts of the vegetation were literally 
cooked in their own juice. 

It is proved also that a considerable quantity of 
ammonia is evolved from the interior of the earth 
through the cracks that abound on its surface in vol- 
canic regions. A similar process must be going on 
from the chimney of every house in which a fire burns. 
Some portion of ammonia in the form of gas escapes, 
and, mixing with the moisture of the atmosphere, is 
brought down to the land in the dew and the rain. 

It is by the admixture of lime with ammonia 
that the sharp pungent smell of ordinary smelling 
saltsis produced. Thesame process takes place when 
farmyard manure is unwisely mixed with lime; the 
ammonia is set free, and there being no possibility of 
corking it up in the land, as in a smelling-bottle, it 
passes into the air, and a portion of it is, for the 
present, inevitably lost. 

The usual way in which ammonia is applied to the 
soilis, as I have said, in conjunction with other sub- 
stances, as artificial manure. It is also used in gas- 
tar mixed with a good deal of water as a liquid 
manure. 

We have already seen how largely this substance 
enters into the composition of plants, and this of 
itself will show how essential to their life it must be. 
It is most valuable to those plants that contain gluten, 
and hence, in conjunction with phosphates, it forms a 
valuable manure for corn and potatoes. 

Its vapour gives a denser green to leaves, and it 
exercises a delicate but powerful effect upon the 
respiratory power of those portions of the plant. 


I may now briefly notice a few fertilisers that are 
more modern in their origin and application, and 
which contain within themselves two or more of the 
substances already described. 


BONES. 

Bones are made up of about fifty parts of phosphate 
of lime, about forty-three of organic matter, into 
which ammonia enters, four parts of carbonate of 
lime, and the remaining three parts are composed 
of magnesia, soda, and potash. It will be seen, 
therefore, that they contain the ingredients of several 
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fertilising substances, and the wonder is that their 
_ application to the soil should be of so recent a date. 
Besides the bones produced in this country, we im- 
port large quantities from South America, Australia, 
and other countries where animal life is abundant and 
thesoil is not supposed to be exhausted by agriculture. 
It is even said, though I will not vouch for the truth 
of the report, that-the modern Egyptians are prone 
to rifle their ancient burying-places, and to send the 
bones of the Pharaohs and their contemporaries to 
make bread for modern Englishmen. 

Bones are applied to the land in a raw state. At 
first they were put upon it in asize as large as two 
inches; gradually, however, the size has been reduced, 
and the average at present in use is about half an 
inch. When they are boiled first, or when ground 
to dust, their action is much quicker and powerful, 
but of course more temporary in its duration. A 
good dressing of half-inch bones will be observable 
in its effect upon the soil for ten years, and even 
longer, from the time of its application. The good 
effects of a bone dressing are particularly manifest in 
the improvement of pasture land, often doubling its 
value. An example of this lately came under my 
own notice. I had six milking cows grazing on a 
field that had been manured with bones; they were 
removed to another pasture, and the quantity of milk 
yielded by them was at once reduced by one- 
fourth. 

GUANO. 


Along the coast of Peru are several small islands 
which, bare and sterile in themselves, are the resort 
of immense flocks of sea-birds who there build their 
nests, rear their young, and carry their prey. As the 
result of this, these islands are covered to a consider- 
able depth, extending sometimes to forty feet, with 


the dung of these birds, mixed with the bones and 
remnants of fish they have carried from the sea. In 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour’ for 1853, at page 433, there is 
a graphic account of one of these islands and of the 
guano trade, which was then in its infancy. The 
composition of guano from the various islands, and, 
indeed from the same deposit at different depths, is 
various, but in an average sample there is found 
about twenty-five parts of phosphate of lime, fifty- 
five parts of organic matter largely charged with 
ammonia, twelve parts of alkaline salts, and the re- 
maining eight parts are made up of water and a small 
portion of sandy matter. The alkaline salts are com- 
posed of salt, potash, and soda. Containing all these 
fertilising ‘ingredients, it is no wonder that guano 
continues to be largely imported into this country, 
and that, although many fertilisers have come into 
the market since it was first discovered, it still con- 
tinues to be extensively used. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 

This substance has of late years been largely used 
either as a simple dressing for the land or in com- 
bination with other fertilisers in special manures. 

Chemically it consists of about sixty-three parts 
of nitric acid and thirty-seven parts of soda. It is 
found in immense deposits in the dry regions of Peru, 
which to all appearance have at a comparatively 
recent period been covered or partially so by the sea. 
It.is now largely imported into this country. The 
use of it in agriculture imparts a good proportion of 
ammonia to the soil; indeed, its action upon vegeta- 
tion may be briefly described as the combined action 
of ammonia and soda or salt. Possibly there is at 





present a tendency to an indiscriminate use of this 
fertiliser, just as there was of salt at the time of its 
introduction. There may not bea sufficient consider- 
ation of the varieties of soil and temperature, and 
possibly the substance may be expected to do what 
it is not adapted for, but these mistakes will be recti- 
fied in time, and by a growing intelligence on such 
subjects among farmers. When applied by itself to 
wheat it darkens the green of the plant and gives 
length of straw, but it is an open question if it in- 
creases the quantity and enhances the quality of the 
grain, and also whether there is not, if it is not sup- 
ported by other fertilisers, a rapid exhaustion follow- 
ing upon its application. 

There are several other substances which to a 
lesser extent are used as fertilisers of the soil, as the 
refuse of sugar manufactories, fish refuse, oil, and 
blood, but as these are used to a more limited extent 
and are more or less similar in their influence upon 
vegetation to those already described, they need 
not be noticed further here. 


FARMYARD MANURE. 

This must ever form the bulk-of the manure which 
the farmers place upon the land. Its composition 
varies greatly according to the proportion of oxen, 
pigs, horses, sheep, and other live stock kept upon 
the farm, the dung of each of these having a com- 
position and possessing properties of itsown. Much 
also will depend upon the quality of the food upon 
which the home stock are fed. Besides its earthy 
matter, farmyard manure contains a considerable 
quantity of ammonia, phosphate, lime, salt, and 
indeed of most fertilising matters. We have still 
much to learn of its proper management, how its 
strength would be greater if the farmyard on which 
it lies were covered, and how, if we cannot prevent 
the flow of water over it, which robs it of its ammonia, 
we should collect this in tanks and spread it upon the 
fields. 

TOWN MANURE 

is a powerful fertiliser; before the introduction of 
sewers it was used to be collected and carted into the 
country. The sediment of sewage tanks is not so 
much valued by the farmer, though, shorn as it is of 
much of its goodness, it still makes a good manure 
for grass. The question of the collection of the sewage 
of towns and the best means of its manipulation 
is far too large and important a question to be dis- 
cussed at the close of these papers. I would simply 
observe how sad it is that so large a quantity of 
valuable fertilising matter should be allowed to run 
to waste on its course to the sea, to the pollution of 
streams and the detriment of the population on their 
banks. We must not pride ourselves upon our 
mastery of nature’s secrets, or our economic and 
wise use of her resources, until we make better 
use of the waste of the life of the dense population 
of our towns. Though we have made great strides 
of late years, we have yet to learn well the lesson, 
‘“‘ Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 

Should any of my readers desire to follow up the 
consideration of the subjects indicated in these papers, 
they should consult ‘‘ Morton on Soils,” “ Liebig’s 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry,” ‘‘ Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary of Agricuiture, Chemistry, and Geology,” a 
most valuable book, and the papers of Dr. Voelker 
and Mr Lawes in the “ Journal of the Agricultural 
Society.” 


Oswestry. D. 0. D. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES: 








THE REINDEER. 


HE reindeer is not confined to Lapland; it is ex- 
tensively spread within the arctic circle, through 
Europe, Asia, and America; its most southern limits 


varying according to circumstances. In America, 
although most numerous between the latitudes 63° 
and 66°, it is found as low as the parallel of Quebec. 
In the Old World the parallel of the Baltic, or about 
60°, is its southernmost range; but the countries in 
which it abounds are farther north, namely, Finmark, 
Lapland, the adjacent parts of Norway and Sweden, 
the vast extent of Siberia, and Kamschatka. 

The caribou, or American reindeer, though a 
larger and more powerful animal, is only a variety 
of the same species (Zuwrandus Rangifer), which is 
familiar in Northern Europe. It has never been 
domesticated, so as to draw sledges and carry goods, 
asin Lapland. ‘There is now a fine young specimen 
of the caribou in the Zoological Gardens, which has 
become quite accustomed to the ordinary diet of its 
neighbours of the deer tribe, without getting rein- 
deer-moss or larch-tops, which seem to be the favour- 
ite diet in the wild state. Some years ago, some 
European reindeer lived for a considerable time, but 
died from some internal complaint. It has hitherto 
been found impossible to acclimatise them in Great 
Britain, although the food and climate in the North 
of Scotland would seem favourable. They have 
thriven better in Holland than in England. 

The civilisation of Lapland depends upon the 
reindeer as the only beast of burden and conveyance. 





A traveller may pass through Sweden with horses, 
but when he crosses the border line of Lapland, he 
must step into the sledge drawn by the ‘‘ rapid rein- 
deer.’ With this faithful servant, the Finmart 
dealer may travel from his native wilds to dispose of 
his produce in the markets of Tornea and Stockholm. 
The reindeer alone connects two extremities of a 
kingdom; and without him the comforts and the 
knowledge of civilised life could never be extended 
over those countries which, during a great part of 
the year, are cut off from all other communication 
with the other portions of mankind. 

The wealth of a Laplander is reckoned by his 
reindeer, as that of an Arab by his camels. Some 
rich men have herds of a thousand or more, and 
those who count hundreds are persons of respectable 
position. The poorer people unite their possessions 
in a herd, for care and for milking, whether in the 
settled stations or when migrating. 

The sledge is a light vehicle, running not on » 
wheels, but on its flat boards, which are covered with 
leather. The reindeer is yoked to it by a collar, and 
guided by reins attached to a ring in the nose; the 
usual load is from two hundred and forty to three hun- 
dred pounds, and with this the animal will trot over the 
glazed snow at the rate of ten miles an hour; and it 
is said that its power of endurance is such that jour- 
neys of a hundred and fifty miles in nineteen hours 
are not uncommon. ‘There is a portrait of a rein- 
deer at the palace of Drotningholm, in Sweden, which 
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is represented upon an occassion of emergency to 
have drawn an officer with important despatches the 
incredible distance of eight hundred English miles in 
forty-eight hours. The event is stated to have hap- 
pened in 1699, and tradition adds that the deer 
dropped down lifeless upon his arrival.” 

In the year 1769, experiments were made by M. 
Pictet, a French astronomer, in order to ascertain the 
speed of the reindeer exerted to the full for a short 
distance. Of three deer yoked to light sledges, the 
first performed three thousand and eighty-nine feet 
eight inches in two minutes (that is at the rate of 
nearly nineteen miles an hour); the seconddidthe same 
distance in three minutes, and the third in three 
minutes twenty-six seconds. 

The strength of the reindeer is very great, the 
body being firm and thickset, the neck deep and 
muscular, the withers high, the limbs short and 
robust, with thick and bony fetlocks ; the foot, con- 
structed with reference to the yielding snow over 
which it has to proceed, instead of having narrow 
pointed hoofs, as is found in the deer tribe in general, 
has these parts broad, rounded, and divided by a 
long fissure, so as to expand widely on pressure, and 
act as efficient snow-shoes. Hence, as in the elk, they 
make a loud cracking noise in running, occasioned 
by their clashing together each time the limb is vigor- 
ously raised. Tho head is large, the muzzle covered 
with hairs; the horns, which in this animal are found 
both in the male and female, though by no means so 
largo and fine in the latter, are bold and branching, 
the brow antlers being palmated broadly as well as 
the extremities, whence numerous snags and ramifi- 
cations are given off irregularly ; between the brow 
antlers and the extreme palmation there is a great 
extent of stem, usually throwing off minor palmations 
or single snags. The males shed their horns much 
earlier than the females ; they are in full perfection 
in September. In the Superintendent’s Office in the 
Zoological Gardens there is a skull with antlers of a 
magnificence not elsewhere seen in this country. 

The fur of the reindeer, which is subject to indivi- 
dual variations of colour, and which in the brown 
individuals becomes of a greyish white in winter, is 
of all others the most efficient for withstanding the 
cold of an arctic winter. The hairs are so close set 
as to make it difficult, or rather impossible, to discover 
the hide between them; added to which, they are 
long and coarse, and thus form an impenetrable 
covering. 

Dr. Richardson says that the skin forms a dress so 
‘impervious to cold, that, with the addition of a 
blanket of the same material, any one so clothed may 
bivouac on the snow with safefy in the most intense 
cold of an arctic winter’s night.” The height of the 
Lapland reindeer is about four feet, the female being 
a few inches less. 


CATS IN FRANCE. 


It is well known that our French neighbours are 
more partial to cats than we are. Almost every 
family has afavourite cat admitted into the luxuriously 
furnished drawing-room and on the well-polished 
parquets, to which her dainty feet Fe accustomed ; 
whilst with us pussy’s life is usually passed in the 
kitchen. In fact, in most English houses she is an 
inmate on sufferance, kept chiefly as a safeguard 
against the incursions of mice, generally disliked, 
and scarcely ever venturing to intrude within the 
precincts of the drawing-room. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


“Madame la Maréchale de Luxembourg had a 
favourite cat—Brillante—who played a great réle in 
her day. Every one took notice of her and caressed 
her, no less for her mistress’s sake than on account 
of her great beauty. When she was ill people did 
not fail to send inquiries after her health ; indeed, 
no human .being could receive more consideration. 
Accustomed to good society, Brillante possessed the 
tone. of it—the insinuating grace, the scarcely per- 
ceptible advances, the jinesse, no less than its pride 
and arrogance; she perceived at once the comme il 


Jaut. The intrusion into her lady’s presence of a man 


of the people made her full of discomfort, and she 
gave vent to disdainful mewings directly any livery 
but that of the House of Luxembourg made its 
appearance in her domicile. If her meals were not 
served on silver or porcelain she would not touch 
them. When the Maréchale went to take an airing, 
Brillante quitted her ordinary velvet cushion, and 
ensconced herself in the ‘‘ Qui Vive” (Swiss porter’s 
lodge) to await her return. On the reappearance of 
the carriage, at one bound she flew into it, put up 
her back and tail, rubbing herself against the 
Maréchale’s gay dress, and was beside herself with 
joy. 
The reputation of this famous cat extended all 
over Paris and Versailles. She was so much talked 
of that the king sometimes condescended to inquire 
after her, and send some dainty friandise expressly 
for her delectation. The loss of this loved cat plunged 
the Maréchale into a state of great grief. Her loss 
was lamented both in prose and verse, and no 
honours were spared her. 


Another lady of the old French noblesse was also 
noted for her love of cats. The Countess of Ville- 
neuve relates: ‘‘ From my earliest years I was very 
fond of animals. I was completely spoilt by my 
parents, who gave me successively dogs, cats, birds, 
ponies, even little pigs, quite a menagerie. The cats, 
however, were my favourites, they are so supple, so 
graceful ; and whatever Mr. Buffon, who has calum- 
niated them, may say to the contrary, they attach 
themselves so sincerely to any one well treating them 
that I could not bear to be separated from them. 
But when I was going to be married I was obliged to 
give up my menagerie, not venturing to transport all 
these animals into my new establishment, and the 
family with whom I was about to ally myself might 
not, perhaps, be so indulgent as my good parents. 
The separation was a grief to me, but immediately 
my husband left me to proceed on a foreign mission, 
I again called my beautiful Angoras to my side. 
Their extreme cleanliness was amongst their other 
good qualities, but what pleases me most in cats is 
the independence of their character. One never sees 
them lick the hand which chastises them as dogs do, 
and it is quite an error to suppose that they are 
attached to the place and not to the person. I have 
had proof to the contrary. When I have changed 
my abode, if my feline friqnds were left behind, they 
very soon found me out of their own accord, without 
waiting the convenience of a domestic to be brought 
to me.” 

From the memoirs of Madame d’Adhémar we see 
that it was a rational as well as enthusiastic regard for 
her feline friends shown by the Countess deVilleneuve. 
She studied and admired their good qualities, which 
she found capable of considerable training. To 
Madame Adhémar she said, ‘‘Nothing can equal 
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VARIETIES. 


their grace and dexterity. The inimitable panto- 
mimist, Carlin, borrowed his rapid gestures and 
changeful delineations from these animals, and he 
used to acknowledge that whatever success he had 
acquired in his performances had been derived from 
having made them his companions from his earliest 
years. Decherbier remarks, in the poem he has 
dedicated to them, that when an accident precipitates 
a cat from the roof of a house, ‘Il ne tombe pas, il 
descend ’ (he does not fall, he descends). Cats have 
a self-esteem which dominates their other qualities. 
They are all alike in this respect, as well as in their 
independence of disposition. For that reason I like 
them. I possessed as many as fourteen. I studied 
their various tastes and manners, and they all had 
different qualities.” 





DMaricties, 


M. Lr Verrier.—The name of Le Verrier is popularly 
known in connection with the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
the existence of which and the place where it would be found 
he predicted before it was actually discovered by Professor 
Adams, of Cambridge. But this memorable announcement was 
only an incident in the immense and valuable labour of his life 
asan astronomer. Having reinvestigated the whole theory of 
planetiry motions on the basis of La Place’s theory, he con- 
structed tables for computing the places of the planets—tables 
which have tacchceon all others, and are employed in our 
own Nautical Almanack. From the Royal Society, and from 
the Royal Astronomical Society, he received the highest honours 
awarded for scientific research. Only two years ago the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on the suggestion of his old ‘‘ rival” in the dis- 
covery of Neptune, Professor Adams, conferred the honorary 
degree of tu.D. Le Verrier was born at St. Lo, March 11, 
1811, and died at Paris, September 23, 1877. 


BELLS AND BELL-RINGING.—Some, perhaps, may wonder 
why any one should thus trouble himself about so low and 
mean a subject as this is generally thought to be ; but I think 
nothing mean or low that hath any relation to the service of 
God and his Church._— Bp. Beveridge. 


CuurcH BELLs.—I don’t know that one could choose any 
of man’s inventions which has more various and touching asso- 
ciations than a bell, and certainly church bells must take a 
leading place in the great poem that might be written on them. 
—Sir Stafford H. Northcote. 


_EcyptiAn Curonotocy. —Plutarch testifies that the Egyp- 
tians in ancient times called years the periods of thirty days. 
Varro and Lactantius say the same. Plutarch remarks on this 
that ‘‘they reckon an infinite number of years in their records 
because they reckon their months instead of years.” Diodorus 
Siculus says the reign of gods and heroes lasted 18,000, ending 
with Orus, son of Isis; the age of kings lasted 9,500 when Diodorus 
Siculus was in Egypt. This was about A.M. 3940, v,c. 694. 
Taking the reign of mortal men at thirty days, it makes of 
Julian years 780, of heroes and gods 1,478 years, which toge- 
ther make 2,258 years. Deducting from 3,940, it falls a.m. 
1682, about which time Miriam (the historical Osiris of Egypt) 
may be supposed to be born, being in the year of Noah 630; 
and so Orus, son of Osiris, may have been born about the year of 
the world 1778. With this explanation of lunar years many 
extravagant periods tally very remarkably with known events— 
as when the Egyptians count 23,000 years between Orus and 
Alexander’s conquest, which brings us very near the correct time 
Inyears. Ata later period it was common to reckon four months 
as a year, adding to the uncertainty of Egyptian chronology, 


but curiously clearing up some otherwise inexplicable puzzles of 
history, — Stillingfleet, 


_ ELectric CanpLes.—The electric candle, as originally de- 
signed by M. Jablochkoff, consisted of what may be termed a 
double wick and a surrounding material. The wick consisted of 
two carbon points, about four inches long, embedded parallel 
toeach other in an insulating substance, by which also they 
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were separated from each other. This material, which was com : 
sumed as well as the double wick, was composed of sever@l 
ingredients, forming a combination known only to the inventor. 
Each of the carbon points terminated at the bottom in a small 
metal tube, into which the conducting wires were led. With 
these candles a series of experiments was some time since 
carried out by a War Office committee of Royal Engineers at 
Chatham. It was then demonstrated, as.one result, that the 
system gave fifty per cent. greater power of light than had ever 
before been obtained from any electric light. The next develop- 
ment of the electric candle by M. Jablochkoff was to denude it 
of its outer casing, leaving merely the double wick with a strip 
of the insulating compound between the carbon points, which 
terminated at the bottom in metallic tubes, as before. With 
the electric candle in this form the hall at the Magasins du 
Louvre has been illuminated. In either case only one electrical 
machine is needed to produce a number of lights. The positive 
and negative wires are led from the machine, and branch wires 
are simply conducted from them at the necessary points to the 
candles. In this way M. Jablochkoff succeeded in getting as 
many as eight candles to burn at the same time in the circuit 
of a single machine of the ordinary kind, with alternating 
currents, 


Tue BisiE IN THE Hovse.—I remember an anecdote that 
struck me wonderfully that was told me by a missionary from 
Fiji. It shows what an impression the Bible produces on the 
minds of men, even those who have not fully realised in their 
own experience its mighty power. This missionary told me 
that there were some seamen wrecked at a considerable distance 
from land; they got into a boat and altogether lost their 
reckoning, until at last they gained the land. One of them 
who had been there before recognised it as one of the Fiji 
islands. It was before the Wesleyans had effected such a 
mighty change in these islands. They were under very con- 
siderable apprehensions, as you may suppose, and every moment 
they expected to be eaten up. They crept into a cottage and 
lay in a corner there for a considerable time. At length Jack 
crept out to see if they could get anything to eat, when all of a 
sudden he called out, ‘‘ Bill, there is no fear! It is all right! 
Here isa Bible. There is no harm; it’s all right!” What a 
strong proof of the effect produced on the minds of people who 
feel that where the doctrine of the Bible is received, there is 
peace and order and safety.—Lord Shaftesbury. 


PHILISTINES.—According to Heine, the population ot Gottin- 
gen was to be divided into four classes—students, professors, 
hilistines, and cattle. Town and gown are nothing to this, 
since in a German University a cow and a grocer were classed as 
beings apart, entia irrationalia, of whom no account was taken 
by the cap-wearing Burschen, who drank and duelled through 
their undergraduate course with sublime indifference to the 
Philistines, who were as the uncircumcised to the chosen race. 
As we have alluded to the Philistines, whom Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has familiarised’ the English reader with, we may as 
well add that it is agpopular mistake which Mr. Arnold himself 
seems to have fallen into, that the little shopkeeper in a German 
University town was so called with reference to the wars of the 
Lord in the Old Testament. The word ‘ Philister” is, properly 
—- a corruption of Balisarius, a city archer, or, as we 
should say in modern phrase, a town constable. From the 
frequent skirmishes between the students and these Charlies, 
these Balister, Philister came to be regarded as the champions 
of the town against the gown, and then, by a confusion of meta- 
hor nef uncommon in language, the myth arose that these 
hilister were so called with reference to the wars of the 
Philistines against Israel.—Literary World. 


LEAGUE oF St. SEBASTIAN.—A rumour, according to which 
an International Catholic League, with the aim of restoring the 
Pope’s temporal power, was in process of formation, is contra- 
dicted at the Vatican. There is therefore little doubt of its 
truth. The Constitution and Ordinances of the so-called 
‘* Militia of Jesus Christ” have been published in various foreign 
papers, and Cardinal Manning, in one of his incautious speeches, 
boasted of the successful progress of this scheme of what we call 
** black communism.” th the programme of the association a 
‘*Catholic crusade” is announced, and ‘‘as arms are not possible at 
this moment,” the soldiers engaged in it are, we suppose, until 
the times are more favourable, to content themselves with prayer 
and other means for revindicating the rights of the Holy See. 
It is expressly stated that this ‘‘ militia” was founded in 1209 
by St. Dominic to combat schism and heresy. How this was 
accomplished then by this ‘ militia ” under Simon de Montfort 
and the legate Arnold, of Citeaux, history tells us, 
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An me! ah me! the Year is dying; What, mourn when Christmas songs are sending 
When first he came in joyous state, Their sweetest echoes o’er the earth ? 
On youth and hope and strength relying, What, mourn when rich and poor attending, 
We formed a hundred projects great, ; So gaily wait the New Year’s birth ? 
Resolved and planned ; but Time was flying, Aye ! then must joy and sorrow blending 
And winter winds surprised us, sighing — With retrospection, still be lending 
** Too late ! too late !” Soft tinge to mirth. 


What lofty schemes employed our leisure, So must we look, with conscious glances, 
The glad New Year should these unfold ; On deeds that rise to our distress ; 
. But Spring was surely made for pleasure, So must we think of wasted chances, 
And Summer's tale was quickly told ; For heavenly gain we did possess ; 
Then Autumn filled his hornéd measure, Of misspent hours, of foolish fancies, 
But while we revelled in his treasure Of broken vows, and small advances 
The Year grew old. In holiness. 


Oh, Spring, too soon thy zenith gaining, Oh, it is well to pause and ponder— 
Oh, Summer, of thy beauty shorn, Shall every year thus lightly go ? 
Oh, Autumn, for brief season reigning, Shall it be only ours to squander ? 
What fruit, what harvest, have ye borne ? No, by the grace of heaven, no! 
The Year is grey, the Year is waning, . See, the dim future stretcheth yonder, 
Few be the wintry hours remaining, And thither, prayerless, shall we wander ? 
And we must mourn. Not so, not so. 





Go, rest, Old Year! thy life is ending ; 
Thy strength is gone, thy glory fled. 
Go, rest ! while God our way defending, 

We the new path before us tread. 
Hark ! as we listen, meekly bending, 
The midnight bells proclaim, ascending, 

The Year is dead. 


& 
SHE. G. 
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“ Ring out the Oly, 
Ring in the Nef.” 
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